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* - Rural Special Education and School Psychology * 

4 

Rurality^ahd Rural Life 

Rurality can be defined in a nimber of ways, such 

J 

as by population structure, sociodemographic character- 
istics, population distribution, and similar variables 
XFlax^ ^agenf eid, Iven^, & Weiss, 1979), ' In reality, 
"typiaal" rural environments do not exist. Rural sub- 
cultures are as diverse as urban subcultures. Nevertheless, 
at a global level, there are same differences! between 
rural, suburban, and urban areas , ^For the purposes of 
discussion, the definition of rurality proposed by the 
National Rural Research and Preparation Project (NRP) 
will be used (Helge, 1981); In this definition, a region 
is clfissified as rural if it's inhabitants numbey" less 
than 150 pef square mile or if 607o or mare of the popu- 
lation live in communities with no more ^ than 5,000 persons, 

Hamblin (1981) notes that at the o\ttset, about 95% 
of all families in this country were found in rural 
areas. However, with increased industrialization a major 
outmigration to urban areas has occurred . over the years 
where tetter joBs ''and services could be-^found. Thus, a 
disproportionate loss of the youngest and best-educated 
member^^ of rttral societies has resulted 'in fewer employ- 
ment-aged adults, more children, and more older people, ' ^ 
resulting in higher than average fate ef^poverty" (Heller, 
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1975; Hamblin, 1981). Typical poverty groups ^ include ^ 

• 

the Voijking poor, families with -young children; fWilies 
with older and/or disabled persons fts heads of the house- 
hold;- disabled and/or older individuals who live 'alone; 
as well as racial. arid cultural minorities and farmworkers 
(Baumheier, Derr, & Gage, 1973). 

Hassinger (1976) studied personality characteristics 
of rural people in relation to urban dwellers and ?ouhd' 
them more, likely to be conservative, religious, purit'anical. " 
voik oriented, .ascetic, ethnocentric, isolationist, in- 
tolerant, of heterodox ideas, uninformed, authoritarian, 

\ . ■ - • 

and family centered. Additionally, the style of life in 

rural areas is often quite different from urban lifestyles * 
Due to the reduced size of rural communities, '"social units ' 

* 

are smaller and more manageable, people experience greater 
personal involvement in ongoing events, and the , individual 

» • * * * 

tends to'' have access too more segments of the community 

^ ' t - ' ^^^^ 
(Heyman, Note 1). Quite often, rural -people have extended 

families (and sometimes common relatives) who influence 

, ' / 

their behavior considerably ,^'^as do the primary' social , ' 

•institutions which' tend to dominate rural life: ' the 

f 

church, the family, the court system' and the schools 
(Coles, 1969; Lpoff, 1971). ' 
Rural Schools and Special Education 

^ 4 - 

Clearly, rural school districts are not homogeneous , 
entities either (Sher, 1977). However, sbme variables do 
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appear tp describe mst^y rural districts., Hamblin (1981) 

notes that they tend to be closed and rigid, reflecting 

' . / ' ^ ' ' 

the nature of the conununity's structiire. Nepotism and 

-* » 

professional isolation often ^bfyscate growth and deyelop^- 
ment witiin the school system. School management; rather * 
than exploring creative alternative for problem resolution, 
may rel^ heavily on tmditional^reeponses • In addition, 
rural residents ai^e^requently suspicious of outside 
influences; and attempts to promote innovations- are often 
met with opposition,^ Finally, monetary constraints are a 
problem faced by nearly all rural schools (Heller, 1975), 
Low population density and higher than average poverty j ^ ' ^ 
lev-els combine to lower tax bases "for financing educational 
programs, while at'th^ same time per child costs may be 
higher* in rural^ areas. *^ 

Therefore the implementation of spec)ial education 
services can be more difficult in rural settings, Helge/ 
(1981) identified a nxamber .of problems in implementing 
P,L ^94-142 (The Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975) in t-hese areas. The three most frequently 
reported obstacles were: difficulty in recruiting and 
retaining qualified special education ^taff , attitudinal. 

I o 

variables (e,g, resistance* to change and suspicion of 
outside interference), and geographical problems (e^g. 
distances between sobools, poor road conditions, mountainous 
areas). In fact, jail of the major aspects of P,L, 94-^142 
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Ce,g, least restrictive environment provisions, due process 

J 

procedures, ^individuafized education plans, and parental 
involvement) were^ idenj^f ieH as problems by "survey res- 
pondents, , ' " ^ 

Rural School Psychologic-^l Practice/ 

The pr^ctice\,of rural schopl psychology is 'likewise - 
problematic. Traditionally, persons, in rural' areas have 
adopted modes of functioning that havfe been generalized 
from urban and suburban practices. In a suburban school 
district where there may be a school psychologist for 
every 2000 pupils and a host of other specialists avail- 
able Ce,g, learning disabilities cotisultatits^ social workers, 
diagnosticians), the psychologist can accept (and. keep up 
with) referrals made to an interdisciplinary team which 
assesses, plans iijterventions for, and annually reviews the 
y^xogress of children with special educational' needs. Often ^ 
*the psychologis.t can also becogie involved with other forms 
of program development and co^(5tiltation-(e.g, screening 
program development, consultation with administrators). 
In contrast, the rural school psychologist *may- serve upwards 
of teff^cKool buildings housing considerably more school- 
children and •geographically dispeirsed .over a wide' region. 
Special education programs n^y be uriderdeveloped or non- 
^existant, and resources for developing thes^ limited. Under 
such cir exams tances., 'adopting the^ tra4itional^ode of accept- 
ing referrals, assessing children, participating in classi- 
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\ . ' ^ 

fication decisions ,', and developing individiial education 
plans (lEP) can be bbtli..frustrating and counterproductive* 

While^ there is clearly no one service delivery model 
that fits all rural (of- .any other) situations, a fxiiida- 
mental assumption in this paper is that one appropriate 
function for the scho'3jj^ p^sjrchologis t in rural areas is 
that of program planner and evaluator. The viability' 
(and perhaps necessity) of ac^tivity is tied to the 

presumption that across • all levels bf the organization, 
speical education service delivery systems (programs) " 
are likely to be underdeveloped ^r non- functional in rural 
'sdKools. It follows, then, that the school psychologist,- 
in order to develop e.f f e6tive..and efficient programs for 
exceptional chiljiren must take a multilevel, multidimen- 
sional perspectivi^, • * ' 

Special education programs exist at the individual 
level (e.g. the lEP) , group level (e.g. resource room), and 
organizational level (e.g. the department of special educa- 
tion) . Further, clients of the special educktioif effort 
include not only handicapped (and potentially handicapped) . 
children, but also parents ,- regular, teachers, speciaf edu- 

• cation" staff members, administrators., and, other groups. 

• There are therefore many kinds .of special education pro-, 
grams, each designed to meet, the needs of particular 
clients' at specific levels. For example, a .screeniiig 
program attempts to .identify children who are" educa4:ionally 
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handicapped to provide the services they reguire, A 

special class for the learrfing disabled serves* a group of^ 

children with similar needs and-p^oblems'l Personnel develop- 

ment, activities seek to enhance the ability of regular and 

special education teachers to work with exceptional children. 

A parent training program for, behaviorally disordered 

children across^the district intends to foster the main- 

taigance and generalization of behavi'or management tech-- 

*niques and strategies being used with this population, 

> « 

And, the administr^tcJr of the special education program 
tries to coordinate the various special' educational services 
to insure .their effectiveness and efficiency in meeting 
both child and organizational n^edst^-^ 

To the degree that the rural schoo-1 psychologist can, 
in an integrated manner, impact upon these levels and ^ 
dimensions, a more effective special education program ' t 
will result, and children will be better served. The 
emerging a^rea of program planning and evaluation emcom- 
passes a broad array o^ methods and straftegies which can 

a 

facilitate this endeavor ,^ and increase, the relevancy of 
rural 3cho*ol^psychological practice. A more detailed 
description of some of these methods, follows. 

Program Planning and Evaluation as Practice 
The .ijnpetus for the recent development of program 
planning and evaluation into a. distinct^ specialty can be ^ . 
traced to a number of factors. Flaherty and Morell (1978) 
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note four .main trends, including greater requirements for 
accountabilit3i in publicly funded program^, increasing. ^ • / 
.intetest by researchers in 'social relevance, scarcity of' 
resources, and refinements in the methodologies availabl^ 
for u^e in applied settings. At 'this stage, the' field has 
developed to the -point- of being distinguishable from' other . ' 
-endeavors, such as traditional and evaluation research.. 
• . While it draws heavily from the technologies available 
in these areas, program, planning and ^valuatipn has a 
different focus. First, it seeks to inform a different " 
audience. Summative judgments about programs. and innovations - 
\ become less important., as information about a program's*. ' ' 
progress j:oward its goals to .the program's manager, its' ® 
participaiits,.and to other relevant audiences .is increas- 
ingly ^tressed. Also, the lack of experimental* control in' 
many applied' settings gives rise to the As^ of a broader-- 
set of techniques and strategies, oftentimes applied in 
less than fully rigorous ways. Out of necessity, then, 
the _^ules of 6vidence'i in program planning and evaluation, 
are different frc^m those in other kinds of' research. vSilfe ' 
these /aethods can be co'nceptualized and categorize^ in" a 
variety ^of w^ys, for the purposes of' this paper four . , 

" « ' ' ' 

general domains wili.b*e discussed in relation to* rural 
practice: .needs assessment strategies, planning and "develop- 
ment strategies, implementation evaluation stratogies , and 
.outcome evaluation strategies. • ^ 
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' Needs assessment is a proc.ess for determining the 
,' discrepancy between the' current state of faif s and ' ^ * 

some desifred state (Pharis, 1976; Stevart, ISl-S) . Organi-. 
* nations, as service delivery systems, must be responsive 'to 
the c]ianging' needs . and problems of their clletxts if they * 
are to Survive. Needs assessment can be seen:as a self- ^ 
iiK)nitoring and environmental-monitoring process in which 
already available information is compiled, new information 
is developed, and all of this is synthesized and made* 
available ^to decisionmakers (e.g. program planners and . ^ 
^plementers) ' , , 



Siegel,* Attkisson^& Carson (1978) describe three 
general kinds of needs assessment approaches: in^Jicator 
analysis, surveys, and^group strategies • .Indicator approaches 
;utili2a already available data* which are routinely collecte4 
by the organization to make Inferences about the degree of - 
need. Schools accumulate vast amounts of data, but tend 
to utilize very little in decision-making about programs 
and practices. ^ The needs assessor, in planning the , . v 
special education effort at various levels (individual, 
group, organizational) might examine pupiL achievement data,— 
teacher behavior* ratings, lEP data, disciplinary referrals, 
service- delivery information, da^a collected for the dis- 
. trict*s Annual Plan 'for Sp^ial Education, Child' Find 
data, regional 
other soilrces. 



data, regional epidemiological estimates, and innxmierable y 
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^ Survey approaches seeb to develop information wKioh ^ - 
■^s not alreadjlt being collected* Methods vary, and' in- . 
cludeXhe u§e \>f questionnaires, interviews, and telephone 
and mail' surveys. With regard to apecial education, there 

' - - 1 

are a variety of audiences or groups which -can be surveyed 

^to ascertain tiheir current perception of needs in particular •• 

domains (e.g. teachers, parents, children)'. ' , 

Group approaches utilize' human .interactional processes 

to clarify the parameter? of outstanding needs. jExamples 

of (.this approach include the coiimiunity forum, nominal. . 

^grouR technique (Delbecq & .Vande Ven, 1971) , ' Delphi tech- 

nique palkey & Helmer, 1963).," ajid the key informant 

interview* (Trembl ay, 1.957). . • ' 

. Of all th^- potential program planning arid evaluatf^n 

activities which the rural prac tit ibner might engage in, 

needs assessment m^y be the most appropriate and useful; ' 

Resources ^,are limited and must be- utilized a:s effectively 

and efficiently as possible in .programnring , which requires - ' 

explicit knowledge about the needs' of tliose involved with'' 

the special education effort. Further, needs assessment , , * 

datA increases^ the evaluability (Wholey, 1977) of special 

education programs which may' increase their responsiveness. 

■( . . ■■ f ^ ' \ 

Finally, needs" assessment data may be useful as. a basis 

for obtaining additional funding from local,, regional,. 

State, and •National sources. 
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Planning and dev^B^opment strategies . ' \ 

[ • Generally program planning* and developmefit refers: * . 
to the process by which the n^ed for the progEim i's agreed 
upon, the specific' goals arid activities Cg^ the . program' 
are delinei^ted', the program it s^elf is- assembled (pacfcag^ed) V 
andreadied, and plans for program impfementation ahd ' 
evaliaation are deter&ined.^^ It is kssumed th2t to the. degree 
that these steps are, carried out' systematically, the risk 
'Of program failure due to being inadequately operationalized, 
inappropriately implemented, or lineyaluabie^is reduced. . 

■- There are a- wide variety of Slanriing and development 
approaches available; For. example, the development of " goals' 
for a specific program, especially ^h^n these are stated ii^ ' 
•observable, or measurable terms' (e.g". behavioral objectives)/* 
can help to focus the activities (e^g. methods, materials) ' 
ot the program and increase its evaluability . Wholey (1977) 
has proposed a method called "evaluability assessment", 
in which the evaluatpr determines th4 degree to which the 
program's goals, and activities have been ' specif ied <and • • 
operationalized). bef or eprqceding with further evalxiation. ' 
Maher (1^80) . in discussing an evaluation system for pre- 
vention .programs , stresses the need to. assess such factors 
as the specification of clients, goals . goal indicators, 
program comiiponents, validity assumptions, and evaluation 
degijgn in determining a ptogtam' s- evaluability.. ' 
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One strategy, wliich hag been ^d^^ive^ specifically to 
enhance progra^ja* evaluation is goal attainpient scaling * 
(Kirtefi^uk. 6c Ltajid , 1978), in: which* current levels of func- 
tioning are stated operationally and >a rdt^e of petential 
outcomes (changes) a^e predicted:, ' This i^jprijach yields 
tiata about proi^«ams that can .be quantified and aggregated 
in matiy ways. An^het. group of planning and development^ 
techniqueis relate to the specification, prior to impleanent- 
ation'i of. the program* s process, which facilitates moni- 
storing* and coordination. The Program Evaluation Review 



Technique (iPERT) is an example of this. . ^ 

In rural areas, ^t .is not uncommon for prograips to be 



^ inadequately planned 



specified. This tends to lead 



to progi? am redundancy/ /wasted resources, and a, lack of 



imformation useful ,|)br programmatic decision-making; 'By 
f ' ^.t helping program maipgfers (e.^. I?P te^m, special eciucation 

, coordinator, admiiilstratdrs) engage^ in prograin planning and 

* - . . ''^ ' . ' ' ^ 

,developi|en*-~more^ystematically , these problems can be 

\ I 

/ ' reduced\^ 

Implementation evalnation^ strategies 

Imb Cementation evaluation involves insCiring that a^l 

' * ^ I " ' . . . ^ 

of the program activities occur as planned. Mohitoring 



of the^^^hdds, njaterials, personnel, and context df the 
program is. paramount , with pe'rformance feedback^' given ds ne- 
cessary. i^* program's effects cannot be-^easured %i its 
fulflmpl ementation in undetermined (Charters & Jones, '1973). 



) 
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Ha^-l & Lcfucks (1977) propose a developmental model f 



for assessing Che degree to which treatm^ts (pifograms)* 

are implemented.^^ Their Levels o£ Use of the Innovation . 

Scale postulates a range of possible implementation states 

tion, preparation, mechanical use, 

routine, and refinement states. The 'authors have operation- 

alized each stage and developed methods /for determining " 

the status of a' particular program in relation to these. 

Similarly, Charters arid Jones .(1973) have described four 

aspects relevant to assessing program implementation from 
« * 

*an organizational perspective. ; An extensive review of the 
implementation evaluation literature can be found in * v 
Fullan and J>6mf ret ' s (1977.) seminal .article. 

. The metho'ds available for thi6 type of evaluation are 
diverse, and include* naturalistic observation, reviewing 
work samples, and 'permanent products^, periodic- reviews 
using logs -or other matei;ials .and systematic supervision. 
Elective" usa of imp :^|Ay:a tion evaluation is especially * 
critical in rural i^speclfflr education to prevent wasteful 
expenditure of resources. As— discussed, previously , , . ' 
personnel implementing programs' in rural ar^s are often- 
times not as well-trained^ or may be functionifng outside of \ 
their area of expertise. Al*so, there are particular 
problems which occur when implemei^ting programs in rural ~ 
schools/^ Thus, the school psychologist ^ho understands the 
pro^letas and prospects inhel^ent in rjoral special education, 
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• and who can utilize a syst*ematic approach, to dealing with 
-these, can perform an imaluable service. 

Outcome -evaluation strategies /. 

Here, the evaluator is assessing a program's goal 
"att^ainment. Such information serves decisionmaking about 
program continuation 'or program-^igdif ication. That is, 
a judgment about the value of the program is made^. 

There are various sources of data for such' decisions , 
and multiple methods available for collecting,^ analyzing, 
and disseminating this data. , Typically, direot meiscjores of 
performance (e.g. pre-post achievement data, j^mpared to 
controls, observational data on behavior changes using 
single-subject methodology) are desirable. However, , 
program evaluato»s. also seek information from' multiple 
> perspectives , and might generate consumer" satisfaction \ 
(^.arsen, Attkisison, Hargreaves, & Nguyen, 1979), social ' 
indicator (Sheldon 6e Paries, 1975), al(d related da.ta ^to 
^sse^s the social validity' (Kaz4in, 1977) of ,tKe program. 

Obviously., vhen change can be demonstrated, decision-* 
. makers should take notice, whether the setting be rural 
or otherwise. However, in rural, areas, particular attention " 
needs to be paid to^not only the experimental 'validity of ' 
the program, but also to its perceived and rea,l utility. 
Program managers particularly need to know whether clients 

* I .At 

t • 

and others see the program as useful, and the rural school 
psychologist familiar with valid methods for assessing . 
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this can again'' make a contribution. 

' Implicati ons 

~\ ^ ^ 

While it may be cl'ear that there is justification 

in linking^ program evaluation and rural school psychology, 

^here are* problems aas.ociated with the implementation of 

the role, ^Organizational readiness for and acceptance of 

the activity needs to l^fe thoroughly considered prior to 

attempting any specif ic eyalua'tion service, Ther^ may 

be factors inherent in* the organization which preclude these 

activities, or diminish their likelihoo^ for success (e,g, 

^social,. historical, and political, factors and events: per- 

ceived value of special services,; generalized resistance 

to change),. Also, t'be scl>ool psychologist may not have 

^ attained sufficient entry and^credibility to carry out the 

necessary activities , J' "M^^ 

v A related possibility is tMt o£ inducing role conflict 

■ by proposing such a model. Rural pchools are often run 

autocratically in a "ma^agemenf-by tradition" style, and 

care must be taken to stress the consultative aspect' of 

the proposed role so aSeiTnot to tlireaten primary decision- 

makers: E?cplicit sanctions sho\ild always be obtained, / 

Resources for fevaluation services will t3^ically be 

limited^ requiring creativity and perseverance on the part 

of the prospective evaluator. Moreover, utilization 

of proffered services, as well ^s of information generated , 
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is an issue of concern, the idanner ih i/hich available services 



are 



advertised] and the conduct and dilBemination of initial 



the innovation 



evaluation act:Lvities7 ,iaay determine the level of use of 



^Finallyi advocating a broader role fdr rural school , 
psychologists has implications for their training. ^ 
Practitioners who work in rural settings must have skill 
in assessing the demand characteristics '.of their work set- 
ting Xi.e..be* able to take a school-community perspective)-. 
Tljiey must also be ^trained to .engage in the- broad array of 
program planning and evaluation functions. Thus, training 
programs must consider the settings in Which graduates will 

^ work and the skills they will need to function effectively 

* • < * 

V^en defiiding about training content and focus. 
' Despite the'&e potential problems, it seems 3^1ear' 
that rural school pgychologis.ts , in order to be effective^ 
must adopt innovative methods *of practice. Progrto "planning 
•and evaluation^ sk^-lis may^^serve as.useJ^ul tools for these 
' practitioners. ^ " - 
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